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LENTEN AND EASTER OBSERVANCE. 


Read at a Conference at nee Sivas’ Meeting-house, Third Mo. 
‘ i 








Our young people are often asked by others “ Why 
do not your Church observe Easter”—and find 
themselves in some difficulty to give any answer, ex- 
cept that we object to keeping days and times as 
holy, holding that all days alike should be kept holy 
and should be made joyful, kept clean, and spent in- 
nocently and usefully; and that no religious ob- 
servance could be valid or needful which does not 
tend to spiritual growth, and to the general exalta- 
tion of the life and the uplifting of the heart. But 
Easter in the Christian Church is intended to com- 
memorate the resurrection from the dead of Jesus 
Christ on the third day after his crucifixion. This 
beloved Lamb of God did suffer death near this sea- 
son of the year—at the Jewish Passover time; but 
of the precise date we cannot exactly determine. 
The barley harvest was ripe, the flax was ready for 
the gathering the fig was in bloom, it was a season of 
occasional rain and of southerly winds in the land of 
Israel—“ and so it remaineth unto this day.” It 
was in the month of April. We know the Easter 
time is now a moveable feast, occurring as it does on 
the first full moon after the Vernal Equinox, and so 
cannot be exact to the day. The time was a disputed 
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We remember then that it has no authority from 
what is considered Sacred Scripture, it was not in 
any sense directed by Christ, and has not the 
authority of the Apostolic Church. Therefore none 
of the Calvinistic Churches have retained it. The 
English Episcopal Church was reformed by the 
authority of King Henry VIII who desired the 
ancient order retained so far as was practicable, in 
all things except Papal Supremacy. Queen Elizabeth 
while more enlightened and tolerant than her father, 
had no objection to the creations of medieval 
ecclesiasticism. Neither had the Stuart Kings who 
succeeded her, and by the time these passed, the 
English Church had crystallized into its present form. 
The Lutheran Church also kept the Romish fashion 
as to this observance, as does also the Moravian 
body or United Brethren who were originally the 
spiritual brethren of John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague. 

Our Fathers of the Society of Friends, while 
clearly and philosophically stating the grounds of 
their testimonies, and their objections to the prevail- 
ing religious order about them, have scarcely deigned 
to notice the Easter festival in any of their writings 
—so far as 1 know. They occypy the same ground 
here as their Calvinistic cotemporaries, though as I 
think with different reasop. To them I conceive the 
joy and gratitude of the Resurrection day seemed 


point in the earlier days of the Church. This con- | more applicable to the life of the Blessed Master of 
troversy was determined by the Council of Nice, | Nazareth who taught to mankind the way of life, by 
where it was ordained that Easter should be kept on | His holy example, His luminous teaching, by His 
the first day of the week as it is at present. |earnest rebukes of formalism, and mere ceremonial 
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observance, and by His insistance on allegiance to 
God who is a Spirit and who draws the human heart 
into oneness with His own glorious nature, and His 
injunction to His disciples that they love each other 
—and their neighbors as He had loved His brethren, 
and was willing and ready to die fur them. 

It was Jesus who showed clearly to man the way 
of life and salvation, and in this sense He is man's 
Saviour. His Church consists of those who are in His 
spirit, and endeavor to form their lives into the like- 


ness of His life—for in Him we hold, with other | 


professors of the Christian name, dwelt the fulness 
of the Divine Spirit, or as the witnesses declared, 
“the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Since He 


has blotted out the handwriting of ordinances and | 
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Even death has ensued from this effort more than 
once; and as a people we surely must stand by the 
spirit of the holy example, rather than assent to a 
fruitless literalism. 

The time of sore trial,—of wilderness wandering— 
of exclusion from human sympathy and companion- 
ship having past, angelic ministries having succeeded 
| temptation, the gospel story tells us that the Jewish 
Passover was at hand. It is reckoned by Gresswell 
that this Passover occurred on the 9th of April (the 
Nisan of the Hebrew calender) in the year 28 A. D. 
There is evidence that a vast multitude, in fact, all 
the male inhabitants of Palestine who were not 
| physically disabled, habitually gathered at this time 
at Jerusalem—not only filling the city within the 


nailed them to His cross (Colossians 2d chapter,| gates but encamping upon the hillsides in the 


14th verses), we haye no further call to cere-| 


monialism but to simple spirituality, or attention 


to things of the spirit. The Blessed Master never | 


enjoined any system of holy days, and we deem | 
any observance of them as such, contrary to the 


vicinity. Jews from all other lands also gathered at 
the Passover—the most national and the most joy- 
ous of all the festival seasons of Israel. Hither came 
Jesus with His earliest disciples, Peter, Andrew, 
James and John, who had accompanied Him from 


teachings of Christ Jesus. Yet it never appeared | Capernaum by the Galilean Sea, and we may now 


to be the mission of the consecrated ones of any of 
the generations of our Church to condemn or de- 


nounce any for their adherence to ceremonial or | 


memorial observances that seemed edifying or help- 
ful to their religious life. 


The Lenten fast of forty days before Easter is | 


commonly held to be in commemoration of the forty 
days temptation and trial of Jesus before He entered 
upon His ministry. Conscious of the leadings of the 
Holy Spirit, when He “began to be about thirty 


imagine them standing grouped in the splendid 
| porches of the Temple, the saintly young man—the 
carpenter’s son, and the untutored Galilean fisher- 
man before whom was opening the mighty work of 
‘the proclamation and the teaching of that truth of 
God which was to raise mankind to the likeness of 
| Divinity. 

Now this Passover at the opening of the year cor- 
responds in time with the Easter season in the 
_mediseval and modern Church, and as we all know 





years of age,” just after having accepted the baptism | is a remembrance of the far off Paschal time when 
of John, Jesus returned into the wooded heights of | the fathers of the Jewish nation stood at night in the 
the mountain range north of Jericho,—a very deso- | month of Nisan in their lowly mud huts on the Nile, 
late, uninhabited region,—the haunt of wild beasts,| with their shoes upon their feet, their garments 
where He was subjected to various temptations— | girded for a journey, hurriedly eating the newly 
want, fanaticism, and ambition; all of which He, killed lamb hastily cooked, and the unleavened 
overcame, “and behold,” says Luke, “angels came | bread for their last supper in the land of Egypt be- 
and ministered unto Him.” Peace, the peace of sub- | fore the flight to desert regions and to an unknown 
mission and dedication comes through temptation | future. We know the deliverance was successfully 





and suffering. “Knowledge, through suffering 
entereth.” 

He who was to be the spiritual leader of the race 
came to His power among men by means of trial 
and suffering. Assays a popular preacher of our 
own times: “ Of all who have reached a true moral 
greatness, not one but who has been nourished by 
suffering.” That it was so with the Blessed Master, 
is reason enough for the disciple to accept all the 





accomplished on that moonlit night of mystery, when 
the great heart of Moses, inspired of God, could 
touch with faith and trust the hearts of the many 
| thousands of his people. We know it,—because this 
| grand historic memory has been kept vivid by the 


| continuance in Israel of the Passover observance. 


We care not to question or define the methods of 
this deliverance, but we have the strongest kind of 
| assurance that it was a historic verity. The Easter 


discipline of life in the faith that it is to fit him for | time which is so called from the name of a heathen 
the service to come after. | Goddess of the Saxons, who was honored with a 

This interesting experience of the Son and sent of | festival at this season in England and perhaps in the 
the Father is commemorated by the Lenten fast,| German home of their race, is then in memory, not 


which from year to year brings before the mind, the | 
history of His fasting and temptation in the lone wil- 
derness. Some hold the Lenten observance to be of | 
apostolic institution and others claim that it was | 
originated by medizval ecclesiasticism. Anciently 
the manner of observing Lent was to abstain from | 
food till evening, and then take a sufficient supper, | 
but the fast has since been relaxed, being now gener- 
ally very moderate. We all remember that in re- 
cent times, persons have endeavored to imitate the 
supposed abstinence of the Blessed Master during | 
this time of searching of heart and of deep proving. 


only of the crowning festival and crowning deliver- 
ance of Israel, but of that re-awakening of the Lamb 
of God—who slain by man’s blindness, perversity, 
and cruelty—returns again to lead, bless and con- 
secrate His disciples and His Church. 

But Friends have ever aspired to lay hold on the 
reality of the things hinted. The observance of fasts 
and of feasts are far at variance with the simple and 
holy faith of which we seek to be found in the re- 
membrance and in theadvocacy. Friends have been 
mindful of the injunction of Jesus Christ to His 
disciples: “If any man will come after me let him 
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take up his cross daily and follow me.” The words 
of the Apostle Paul have been cited by our fathers | 
as a caution not to rely on ceremonial observance in | 
the service of the Most High. In Colossians 2d chap- | 
ter, 16th verse, hesays: “ Let no man therefore judge 
you in meat or drink, or in respect of an holy day, or 
of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days, which are 
a shadow of things to come.” 

“After ye have known God,” says the same Apos- 
tle, “how turn ye again tu the beggarly elements, 
whereunto ye desire to be again in bondage?” 
These “beggarly elements,” against which Paul 
warns the Galatian converts, were observances of 
days and times. He points those whom his spiritual 
life and power gathered from heathendom, to the 
holy example and the precepts of the great Elder 
Brother of the Church, for the way of life, the path 
of wisdom; and earnestly warns them against com- 
ing to any symbol or any observance for the sum and 
substance of Christianity. 

Dependence upon such ritualistic means for edifica- 
tion would tend to the neglect of the weightier and 
nobler matters of the Eternal Law of God: Justice, 
Mercy and Truth. Such exalted teaching of Right- 
eousness, simplicity and sincerity were nothing new | 
to the learned Paul, for he could show his Jewish 
brethren where the inspired prophets of their race 
long generations before had spoken with power, par- 
allel words to the people of Israel. “ Bring no more 
vain oblations,” said Isaiah in the days of old; “ in- 
cense is an abomination, the new moons and sabbaths, 
the calling of assemblies, I cannot away with; it is 
iniquity, even the solemu meeting. Your new moons 
and your appointed feasts my soul hateth; they are 
a trouble unto me; I am weary to bear them.” 

But these are the appointed means of the stated 
worship of Jehovah. If these things cannot avail 
to win the favor of the Most High, what shall Israel 
do to atone for long neglect of the law of Righteous- 
ness. Over the great gap of the long generations 
we seem to hear resounding the glorious answering 
ery of the Seer: “Wash you, make you clean, put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes, 
cease to do evil, learn to do well, seek judgment, | 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow.” Then gathering his force for a grand 
burst of exhortation, he calls to the astonished peo- 
ple, so fiercely rebuked: “Come now, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord; though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow, though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 

If there ever was a time when ceremonial mourn- 
ing and humiliation, fasting and mortification of the 
joy and gladness of life, of casting ashes on the head 
and bowing it like a bulrush, it was in these terrible 
days of danger and despair, but the devoted Seer to 
whom the word of God came, counseled no .such | 
observance—but wash you—make you clean. It 
was righteousness, justice and truth, 

There need nothing be said in disfavor of fasting | 
as a sanitary measure, or as‘a means of spiritual dis- | 
cipline. Uncounted multitudes have believed it a 
benefit to the soul and to the body, and there is lar- | 








gest liberty for all to obey the diétates of conscience. | 
But we may claim generally that much of the fash- | 
ionable revelry which the world seeks, outside of the | 
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lenten season, might altogether be spared from the 
pure Christian life. So, too, of the religious rejoic- 
ings of the Paschal time. This is a type of the per- 
ennial joy which the true disciple realizes in view of 
the arising of that power and life in the human soul 
which is the crown and sum of all blessedness. 

Our people have desired to pass out of the realm 
of shadows and realize the substance of spiritual 
Christianity ; and have believed themselves fully 
justified in giving up wholly the religious observance 
of “days and times” lest with them, some should 
learn to dwell in the lower plane of types and shad- 
ows and not rise to the elevation and perpetual joy 
and deliverance of a spiritual consciousness of the 
leading and guidance of the Divine Presence. “The 
pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night.” 

In this guidance there is deliverance from bondage 
—there is soul liberty—for as the Apostle could de- 
clare “ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” 


° le 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


CONSCIENCE. 


To my perception Conscience is an inherent faculty 
of the mind that, if cultivated, prompts us to do what 
we think is morally right and restrains us from doing 
what we believe to be wrong. 

It indicates or in measure gauges our integrity ; 
hence, if we have heeded it and kept it sensitive, it 
impels us to do what we believe to be our duty and 
restrains us from doing what we believe to be morally 
wrovg, by a sense of condemnation. If I have been 
educated or in any way convinced that a given act is 
sinful, and having kept my conscience sensitive, am 
tempted to do this sin, it will bring a sense of con- 
demnation into my mind as I think of yielding. An- 
other person may have been taught that the same 
act is a virtue and a duty. With an equally sensi- 
tive conscience this person will feel its promptings 
or reproofs in equal degree, but in reversed ways. 

The Inner Voice or Light—or Christ within—I 
believe to be a power of spiritual nature, not inhe- 
rent in the mind as pertaining to our perishable 
bodies, but constituting our third or highest nature 
(physical, intellectual and spiritual), and in the 
image or nature of God, and like Him eternal. This 
power or voice, like conscience, grows or diminishes 
in power over us, as its leadings are sought for and 
heeded. If we seek as Friends say, in the silence of 
all flesh or earthly nature, and with perfect integrity, 
to know right from wrong, for a present need, or to 
bring ourselves in harmony with the divine nature, 
we shall feel the truth or right coming into our 
recognition or becoming part of our knowledge of 
right and wrong. 


It is also ceguizable as a tendering .sense of love 





| and peace, a comfort, a sustaining power giving calm- 
ness, ete., according to our real need and prayer or 


desire. 
This nature is not subject to any educating pro- 


| cesses as conscience is, but is itself the original source 
| of knowledge of all truth or good ; this truth or good 


is transmissible from one to another only through 
our intellectual comprehension of it, as it is presented 
for our acceptance,or by the operation of the same 
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convicting power in other minds, as we arouse them 
to attention to its workings or stir them up to earnest 
and unqualified desire or prayer for it. God (or the 
Spirit fountain) is the only source of truth and good, 
and the truth that pertains to our spiritual nature, 
and on which morality rests, comes only from within, 
out—and not as intellectual knowledge from out, 
within—it is in this sense that God 1s a teacher 
of His people Himself, as distinguished from the pro- 
phets and preachers of His law; they do not and 
cannot know this law except first they have been 
convicted of its truth by the Inner Light or Spirit of 
God operating on their spiritual natures and bring- 
ing it to their consciousness. Hence, as I understand 
it, the Inner Light practically creates for us knowl- 
edge of right or wrong, and conscience indicates our 
obedience or disobedience to what we believe to be 
duty, and will change its action just as our convic- 
tions change. 

Animals below man may have conscience and feel 
condemnation for doing what they have been taught 
was wrong. 

Obedience to the “ Christ Within ” regenerates our 
nature and changes our motives of action. 

Obedience to conscience keeps us from all changes 

until some other power gives us another law than the 
one we were conscientiously keeping. It has been 
said a man may be moral without being a Christian, 
but not a Christian without being moral; in like 
manner we may say a man may be conscientious 
without being right, but never right without being 
conscientious ; hence it is incumbent on us to obey 
‘carefully all of our convictions of duty, as this keeps 
us to the highest standard we have received ; then 
earnestly seek for light and truth and our conscience 
will keep pace with our growth and keep us up to 
the advancing standard. A 





WILLIAM PENN. 


To William Penn belongs the distinction, destined 
to brighten as men advance in virtue, of first in 
human history establishing the Law of Love as a 
rule of conduct in intercourse of nations. He de- 
clined the superfluous protection of arms against 
Foreign Force, and “ aimed to reduce the savage na- 
tions by just and gentle manners, to the love of civil 
society and the Christian religion.” His serene 
countenance, as he stands, with his followers, all un- 
armed, beneath the spreading elm, forming the great 
treaty of friendship with the untutored Indians, who 
fill with savage display the surrounding forest as far 
as the eye can reach, not to wrest their lands by vio- 
lence, but to obtain them by peaceful purchase, is to 





my mind the proudest picture in the history of our | 


country. “The great God,” said the illustrious 
Quaker, “has written his law in our hearts by which 
we are taught and commanded to love, and to help, 
and to do good one to another. It is not our custom 
to use hostile weapons against our fellow creatures, 
for which reason we have come unarmed. Our object 
is not to do injury, but to do good. We have, then, 
met in the broad pathway of good faith and good- 
will, so that no advantage can be taken on either 
side, but all is to be openness, brotherhood and love, 
while all are to be treated as of the same flesh and 
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blood.” These are words of True Greatness. The 
flowers of prosperity smile in the blessed footprints 
of William Penn. His people were unmolested and 
happy, while, sad contrast, those of other colonies, 
acting upon the policy of the world, building forts, 
and showing themselves in arms. not after receiving 
provocation, but merely in anticipation, or from fear 
of danger, were harassed by perpetual alarm, and 
pierced by the sharp arrows of savage war. This 
pattern of a Christian commonwealth never fails to 
arrest the admiration of all who contemplate its 
beauties. — Charles Sumner. 
rr 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


UNITY THE PRIME ELEMENT OF STRENGTH. 


The tree is to be judged by its fruit. That the 
Society of Friends is not now in a condition to assert 
itself and effectually impress its peculiar principles 
upon the world is plain enough from the simple fact 
that it does not do so. Originally its influence was 
potent and far reaching. out of all proportion to the 
numbers of its members. Even then it was compar- 
atively only a little flock, but such was its strength 
and individuality and the force with which it set 
forth its principles, that its advent may be said to 
commence a new epoch in the history of civilization. 
The vail of tradition and superstition that had for 
ages enveloped the Christian church, obscuring the 
truly Catholic character thereof, was torn away, and 
the universal brotherhood of man was proclaimed 
with a power that palsied the arm of tyranny and 
secured new symmetry and blessings to future em- 
pires. 

To-day its membership still constitutes, what, as a 
thoroughly united band, would be abundantly suffi- 
cient to make its testimonies heard and felt, even to 
the very ends of the earth, but its influence has so 
utterly passed away that it is generally regarded by 
those around us, as being in the last stages of disso- 
lution. And it is evident that this is not, as some 
seem to think, to be altogether charged to lukewarm- 
ness and indifference, for there is amongst us a prev- 
alence of righteous desire and keen interest that 
nothing but the rankest injustice can ignore. The 
body is indeed exceeding sick, but there is no lack 
of physicians ready and eager to help prepare a 
remedy. But the great trouble seems to be that the 
disease is regarded from so many and various stand- 
points that there are scarcely two prescriptions alike 
and each physician casting his supposed specific into 
the common receptacle, the medicine has become an 
aggregation of such unassimilated constituents, that, 
instead of being a curative, the functions of the 
patient seem in eminent danger of being brought toa 
speedy termination by the distracting force of the 
incongruous mixture. 

The one important thing which seems to be gener- 
ally overlooked is that the healthfulness of the body 
is only to be found in the harmonious action and 
perfect co-operation of the various members thereof. 
And each of these members being directly responsi- 
ble for acting up to’ his own convietions of right, and 
prohibited by every essential of his well being from 
placing his judgment in subservience to the dictation 
or authority of any other man, or body of men, gen- 
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uine harmony and perfection of co-operation—the | which being defenceless, proves that these mollusks 


healthful action of the body—can extend no further | “ come of a gentle kind.” 


than the members are united as to their convictions 
and their judgment. It must ever be remembered 
that the strength of the body is as the strength of its 
members, and as the strength of each member is de- 
pendent entirely on his fulfilling and bearing witness 
to his own convictions of right, it is plain that if the 
body should by any means either constrain or per- 
suade a member to become a party to what his judg- 
ment condemns, or even to what he is not clearly 
convinced is right, it paralyzes his usefulness as a mem- 
ber and plants the seeds of destruction within itself. 

A happy day will it be for this People and for the 
Nations when our members, recognizing this most 
important fact, shall see the necessity of searching 


our own house as with a lighted candle to shut out | 


everything that has a tendency to scatter and to di- 
vide; that, that dumb, dead idol called “ submission 
to the prevailing judgment,” may be replaced by the 
mighty power of heartfelt and aggressive unity ; that 
our testimonies may be proclaimed as with a voice 
through a trumpet having no uncertain sound, and 
the banner of righteousness again raised aloft, with 


its inscriptions shining forth in their pristine purity, | 


perspicuity, and grandeur, to be carried forward by 
an unwavering hand to conflict and to victory. 


I, W. G. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
TALKS FOR TEACHERS. 
On Seventh-day, the 21st ult., the second meeting 
of teachers and those interested in education was 
held in the lecture-room at Fifteenth and Race streets. 
Emily G. Hunt gave a class lesson upon the clam 


and oyster. Twenty-four small pans were placed 
upon the tables containing a clam and an oyster 





alternately. The pans were half full of water and | 


in each was a loaded cork to which the specimens 
might be pinned if necessary. One valve had been re- 
moved from each shell, and the teachers were invited 
to make rough dissections of the animals by the aid of 
instruments provided for that purpose. They were 
guided in their search for the parts by rough draw- 
ings of the clam and oyster, much enlarged, placed 
side by side upon the blackboard in colored chalks. 

The different shape of the two mollusks as they 
lay in their shells was first noted, and the mantle 
lining the shell and forming a loose, two-lipped bag. 
This secretes the shell. The large, central muscle 
which attaches the oyster to the shell was noticed, 
also the two which serve the same purpose in the 
clam. These furnish the means for opening and 
shutting the shell. 

The gills in the oyster next attracted attention ; 
four delicate, lined plates; lying uponsone side of the 
fleshy body. These were compared with similar 
organs in the clam, of a different shape, and situated 
two upon each side of the soft, abdominal portion. 
At the anterior end of the gills, or in that part of 
the body toward which the beak or pointed end of 
the shell is directed, were seen the mouth palps, also 
four in number, broad and round in the oyster, long 
and slender in the clam. Between these is the mouth 


| these types are common and full of interest. 





The clam gains its slight 


| locomotive power by its digging foot, which, in these 


disturbed specimens, was retracted between the gills, 
but, in a state of nature may protrude far beyond the 
shell. 

At the posterior end of the body a black spot was 
noticed. This could be resolved into two tubes, the 
syphon ; these are stretched up to the surface of the 


| sand and are immediately below the little holes seen 


upon the beach. Down one tube flows the pure 
water and out of the other that which has been de- 
oxygenated. The foot and syphon are absent in the 
oyster, consequently it is non-locomotive, and if 
buried below the sand, dies. This is one reason why 
dredging oyster-beds is so destructive. 

If there is any chance that the specimens are alive 
it is better to observe the heart first of all. In the 
oyster this is just above the large muscle, and in the 
clam nearly under the beak. Cut away the delicate 
membrane covering it, and the pulsations may be 
easily shown to the class. Through this organ, in the 
clam, passes the intestine, to end in the ex-current 
or upper syphon tube. In the oyster the termination 
is near the large muscle. The class then cut into the 
abdominal portion, and saw the large, brown liver, 
the stomach, intestine and ovaries. 

There are other points in the anatomy of the clam 
and oyster which may be shown to a class, but this 
much was given, not as new or original, but because 
Some 
familiar relations of these mollusks were shown ; pearl 
oyster shells, those of the salt and the fresh water 
mussels, of the pecten and the razor; also the great 
enemy of the oyster planter, the star-fish. 

Under a microscope was a specimen of embryo 
oysters, showing that in extreme youth the valves of 
the shell are equal, and resemble those of the clam. 
Under a second instrument could be seer the action — 
of the minute cilia upon the gills, which sweep the 
food to the mouth. 

To those interested in this subject Professor Hyatt’s 
pamphlet entitled “The Oyster, Clam and other 
Common Mollusks,” is recommended, published in 
Boston by Ginn & Heath. From an economic stand- 
point, though not exclusively so, “Oyster Culture,” 
by Ernest Ingersoll, published by our government, 
is excellent. 

May Haggenbotham, formerly a teacher of Friends’ 
Central School, now Assistant Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia, spoke on Primary 
Education, as follows: 

The educational movement of the present time is a 
rennaissance. “ The great truths of the new education 
are ringing in the air,” eager to benefit the commu- 
nity for whom they are intended. After sixteen 
months’ experience in the supervision of the work of 
the public schools of our city, the speaker found 
herself standing before the profound depths of the 
subject, an eager questioner, ready to act with the 
light which her short but intense experience had 
given. She spoke of the many perplexities and va- 
ried experiences met with in expounding new meth- 
ods to the twenty-one hundred teachers whom she 
has supervised. 

An ardent student of methods is not necessarily a 
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student of the principles that underlie those methods. | 
His resources may be drawn from a reseryoir, and 
not from a spring. 

When meeting with the teachers of the public | 
schools, it was found easy to arouse an enthusiasm. | 
Faces brightened when the talks and illustrations | 
began, showing a desire on the part of the teachers | 
to elevate their standard of work. Why, then, have 
so many failed in these methods, which have seemed 
so good? In answer, the question arises, Do you un- 
derstand the principles underlying the methods? 

Teachers dealing with mind know very little | 
about mind. Their failures are largely due to a 
neglect to study the science of teaching, the under- 
lying principles. They do not think to study the 
pupils aud themselves. A teacher should be as great 
a student in his profession as is a doctor or a lawyer 
in his. Nothing influences character like character. 

Our teachers fail because they have not a practical 
ideal of their work. To one possessing a realization 
of a teacher's true work, the little things of a school- 
room assume a proper importance. Small things are 
no longer petty. The personal neatness of pupils, 
attractive surroundings, as well as moral training, 
should take high rank among a teacher’s cares. 

A teacher with a practical ideal, an earnest pur- 
pose, is a living and prolific source of expedients 
with which to meet varied circumstances. He is able 
to give proportional attention to the parts of his 
work, . 

The questions should arise, What are you doing 
this for? What is it leading to? 

Too many are the slaves of tradition. A new 
method or a new subject must elbow its way into the 
school a3 best it can, if enter it must. 

Another reason for a teacher’s maintaining a prac- 
tical ideai is because it sustains and animates her 
under much that is depressing. A teacher is denied 
the usual sources of hope. She is always producing, 
never attaining a finished product. Her pupils are 
constantly passing on, making room for others to fol- 
low over the same ground of labor. Is it any won- 
der, then, if a teacher grows depressed, often hope- 
less, frequently degenerating into a pessimist ? 

What shall be the practical ideal? What is it our 
business to do for the child? 

In most cases, with our public school children, it 
is necessary that the child shall be trained in such | 
way that it may gain a livelihood in later years; it 
must be supplied with intellectual food in the form 
of facts; it must be taught moral precepts, and the 
duties which life in a community forces upon all. It 
is necessary that the mind shall be formed as well 
as informed. 

The primary teacher’s duty is to promote good | 
habits of intellect and will; in fact all that is in- | 
cluded in the growth of mind and character. His 
work must have a value both as knowledge and as dis- | 
cipline. Education is a generation of power. 

To produce in the pupils good habits of intellect | 
and will the teacher must have a knowledge of the | 
mind. He should also possess a knowledge of psy- | 











chology and of ethics, in order to fulfill his part well. | 
Every teacher should philosophize. 

With a high ideal in view, and an earnest effort to | 
master the difficulties that will be encountered, he | 
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meets with many restrictions that defeat his highest 
aims. 

A child’s habits are frequently determined before 
it reaches the primary school, often before enter- 
ing the Kindergarten. The lecturer asserted she had 
known children of six years who were old in sin. 

Other restrictions to be met with are the demands 
of fashion for those studies which are ornamental 
rather than useful; then parents are content to do 
the reasoning for the children, instead of requiring 
them to think for themselves. Again, irregular at- 
tendance in school, the short duration of school life, 
large classes, and false ideas of social life, are all 
serious restrictions to be borne in mind in estimating 
a teacher’s work. 

But let each one do herself justice; all that can 
be hoped for is to accomplish some good. 

The lecturer now referred to the studies which 
train the senses. These remarks were necessarily 
brief, and the teachers were congratulated upon hav- 
ing Prof. Brooks to dwell more particularly upon 
the philosophy of the mind. 

Perception is the primal source of knowledge, but 
there is no enduring knowledge of things gained by 
dependence on the senses alone; a training of the 
memory and reasoning powers must supplement the 
first. 

The early period of a child’s life is most: favorable 
for training the memory ; the plastic age is from six 
to twelve years. 

Again, the lecturer remarked that she would give 
nothing for the study of methods without a study of 
principles. The cardinal doctrine of the new educa- 
tion is, “ Knowledge has to do with things.” Not 
here, however, must the work rest. Words must 
have their’place. The language training of a child 
cultivates memory. In the public schools, language 
lessons may precede reading. Reading and spelling 
are truly a part of language training. Knowledge 
comes through the senses. Pictures and objects may 
therefore be used as foundation for language lessons. 
Every teacher should be a good story-teller, and 
should be capable of selecting good stories to read to 
her pupils, that they may reproduce them from 
memory: This work trains the memory and atten- 
tion. 

Pictures, objects and stories have been the means 
of producing a marvelous change in the public 
schools. 

The lecturer displayed many pictures which had 
been prepared for the use of the children. Most of 
these were figure subjects which would attract and 
interest the children, and about which they could 
find many things to say. Teachers were cautioned 
to go slowly; let a child find out for himself; do not 
tell him about the picture. In this way, his power 


| of observatiog will be trained and his imagination 


exercised. 
preferable. 

Specimen compositions were read, which had been 
produced in the fourth grade of primary school by 


For this purpose colored pictures are 


| children of eight or nine years of age. A little story 
of The Pet Lamb had been read to the children, and 
they had reproduced it from memory, spelling words 


with care, and using capital letters and periods cor- 
rectly. 
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Another story was read, about Frederick the 
Great and his Page, the composition produced from 
which proved that the children had not grasped the 
ideas. They did not comprehend the terms Freder- 
ick the Great, and Page. It was claimed that this 
was not a good story. It should not be necessary to 
explain the story to the pupils. 

Another story, of Old Tom and the Eagle, was 
beautifully reproduced, and again seriously maimed, 
by pupils of about eleven years, in eighth grade sec- 
ondary school. 

In a familiar talk, a question was asked the chil- 
dren about the size of an eagle. Some boys had 
given quite good descriptions of the size of the bird, 
but no girl could answer the question. The boys 
had used their eyes at the Zodlogical Garden. 

Improving exercises had resulted in writing 
answers to the questions, “ Do you like a rainy day?” 
“Why?” “How does the sky look at night?” 
Questions were given in regard to the appearances 
of nature. 

Talks with the children improve them. They may 
be incited to see and look. 

It is a significant fact that the spelling book has 
been eliminated from the primary public schools. 
The routine work is abridged, while the mind is 
being trained to think instead of merely to memo- 
rize. 

Good work in the primary schools is largely in the 
majority, while in the secondary it is in the minority. 

The lecture was closed by the forceful remarks 
that “teachers do not owe life and soul to their pro- 
fession,” “the life must have a circumference as well 
as a centre.” ; 





CORRESPON DENCE. 
proposed changes in our Discipline,” that are ex- 
pected to come before our approaching Quarterly 


Meeting, and if thought worthy of consideration, I 
am willing to offer the following suggestions in this 


very important movement: There are three elements | 


interested therein, composing, as they do, the young, 
the middle aged, and elderly members of our Society. 
Presuming each to be concerned in its result to “the 
body or Church,” there are those who may feel they 
have borne the burden of the day, and are thus enti- 
tled by greater experience to decide how and what 
should be done in the premises, whilst the middle 
aged and young may contend that they, in the natu- 


ral course of events, will be the longer subjected to | 


such changes as are sought for, and are also entitled 
to be heard, and their opinions received with proper 
consideration. Now, in order that these views may 
be the more fairly and fully set forth, let us suppose 
two facts to exist, namely, the rapidly declining 
numbers of our Society, and the great changes in our 
general surroundings (social and otherwise) that have 
taken place since our present Discipline was adopted, 
and whilst we may differ in the expression of our views, 


I incline to the belief of sincerity in each. Then, if 


the facts are as above stated, may it not be found 
“wiser and safer” for the good of all concerned, to 
consider, each for himself, whether all cannot unite 
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in the propriety of calmly and dispassionately weigh- 
ing them and acting upon them, and to seek a spirit 
of love and forbearance one unto the other, so that 
we may be enabled to yield to a brother that which 
we would ask for ourselves, thus doing unto others as 
we would be done by, in the endeavor that harmoni- 
ous action may thus be reached. 
OLIVER Evans. 
Philadelphia, Third mo. 2d, 1885. 





IN my communication with regard to the burning 
of the Chappaqua Mountain Institute, printed in 
last week’s Friends’ Intelligencer, | am made to say 
“Mr. Collins,” instead of “8S. C. Collins,” as it 
was written. The Managers of the Institute have 
secured the W. G. Lambert place, which is very 
pleasantly situated about half a mile from the for- 
mer location, with sufficient accommodation for the 
School, which they expect to re open on the 10th 
inst. Respectfully, 

Ros’t 8. HaviLanp. 

Chappaqua, Third mo. 3d, 1885. 

S FROM LETTERS. 





EXTRACT 





In the present desire to arouse new life amongst us, 
I trust we will bear in mind there is still need of the 
“precious silence” in our meetings. I do not object to 
the hour being shortened, if the life appears to be 
spent, and there is no vocal ministry, but I do want 
us to maintain in true dignity a period of reverential 


| quiet, where we can “ commune with our own hearts 


and be still.” Many who worship in the evangelical 
churches are coming to value quiet. I have just 
read in one of their church papers the following, 
which I enclose for thy perusal. It should encour- 


awe os /age us to hold fast to this feature of our mode of 
My mrinp has been turned to reflect upon “ the | é 


worship, though we must not fall into the very grave 
error of worshiping silence. 


“Why is it that the silence is never so oppressive in 
the peaceful meetings of the Friends, as it is, say, in 
the average prayer meeting in those dread intervals 
of complete silence that sometimes try the nerves of 
both pastor and people? Perhaps the difference is 
this, that, in the one case, those present know that 
they are not expected to speak unless they have a 
message; while in the other, nearly everybody feels 
as if somebody else ought to speak, message or no 
message, for the purpose of breaking the silence. Yet, 
after all, is silence so dreadful that it is better to speak 
without having anything to say, than to wait in reve- 
rent stillness before God ?”’ 


rt 


WHOEVER sets a right value on the events of his 
life for good or for evil, will agree that next in im- 
portance to the rectitude of his own course and the 
selection of his partner for life, and far beyond all 
the wealth or honors which may reward his labor, 
far even beyond the unspeakable gift of bodily health, 
are the friendships which he forms in youth. That 
is the season when natures soft and pliant grow to- 
gether, each becoming part of the other, and colored 
by it; thus to become one in heart with the good, 
and generous, and devout, is; by God’s grace, to be- 
come in measure, good and generous and devout.— 


Coleridge. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 14, 1885. 


Beier AND CHARACTER.—* Wherefore by their 
fruits ye shall know them,” was perhaps one of the 
strongest declarations in that most beautiful and 
practical of all sermons, the “Sermon on the Mount.” 
Yet how slow the religious world has been in coming 


to give credit for character; for the true life lived | 


out before us, rather than for the absolute correctness 
of the belief held regarding doctrine. We cannot 
always command belief, but we can subject our own 
wills to a divinity within us, that controls our lives 
in a way that the result can be pronounced good. 
We may not fully understand this, or be able to 
acknowledge it in any formulated set of words. We 
miss much joy in an inability to express this inborn 
faith,so we should seek to know and understand 
what God is, and to know His will concerning us 
and knowing it, try to impart this knowledge to 
others, especially to our children, that they too may 
walk in accordance with it. 

But in judging others, let us judge them by the 
fruit their lives yield, and rejoice that there is One 
infinitely wise, who will judge them righteously when 
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truth in the world’stwilight, from Abraham. ‘Shall 
not the judge of all the earth do right?” ; 
Oh! it is strange, passing strange, that one must, in 
this nineteenth century of grace, in the heart of New 
England, in talking to a Christianly educated mother, 
go back to the very alphabet of the Christian religion ; 
| aye! of all religion and of all morality. Salvation is 
character. To be noble and true-hearted is to be saved. 
The Christian minister is not lost because he makes 
his home in the slums of New York. Christ was not 
| degraded because he lived a sufferer among sinners. 
Shall we never learn that circumstance is nothing, 
and character everything; that sinless suffering is no 
evil, and sinful joy no good; that to be saved is to be 
delivered, not from some imagined future prison- 
house, but to be delivered from falsehood and deceit, 
from wrath and uncharitableness, from ambition and 
lust, from vanity and weakness, from godlessness and 
self-will? ‘‘He that loveth is born of God:’’ what- 
ever in theology obscures that divine declaration is an 
adumbration from our pagan sensuousness and selfish- 
ness. It is not for me to judge your boy. It would 
| not be for me to judge him if he had passed through 
every ceremonial of every Christian communion, Pro- 
| testant and Papal, had accepted every article in the 
longest creed, and had professed what we call his 
Christian experience to every church official and in 
every church meeting. ‘‘ Not every one that saith 
| unto me, Lord! Lord! but he that doeth the will of 
| my Father which is in heaven.” Life is the only 
test. Fruit is the only evidence. The fruits of the 
| Spirit are not catechisms and creeds and professions 
| and baptisms and prayings and: meetings. They are 
| love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, 
| temperance. There can be no fire without oxygen. 
| Our tests may not show it, but the blaze is demonstra- 
| tion. There can be no noble, true-hearted character 
| without the Spirit of God. Our clumsy tests of creed 
|} and ceremonial may not show it, but nobility and 





called before His tribunal. This being our faith, truth in the heart are its demonstration. 





we can rest content, trusting our loved ones to His | 
keeping. 

But, though slow, the religious world is surely | 
growing broader in this regard. Ina recent number 
of the Christian Union there is placed before us the | 
picture of a ereaved mother, whose beloved son, 
with a character spotless in its purity, had lost his | 
life in the laudable attempt to save that of a com- 
rade. The grief of this mother is augmented by the | 
uncertainty she feels as to his salvation, for she says, 
“no one ever tried to lead him to Jesus by personal 
help.” That is, by the outward expressions she 
deemed essential for his acceptance with God, though 
if his character were spotless, there must have been 
within him a high ideal of goodness implanted there 
by divinity, and possibly aided by her example, and 
in striving to attain it, lo! his character became per- 
fected. We quote a portion of the very forcible 
reply to this mother who so pathetically says : 


‘“*T want to know that God will not punish my noble, 
true-hearted child for his mother’s unfaithfulness !”’ 
What kind of a God do you worship? What sort of a 
God do you believe in? What notion of God do you 
entertain? Are you apagan? Is your Goda Siva? 
er an Ahriman? Is he an infinite inquisitor? a di- 
vinely powerful Lord Jeffreys? You clearly do not 
believe that God is love; do you even believe that he 
is just? or that it is just to punish the innocent for the 
sins of the guilty? You need to go back to first aa 
ciples, to shut up your New Testament, and learn 

e 








Thus we rejoice to see rational views gaining 
ground, and though some may be disturbed who have 
settled into a false rest, yet little by little a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of a just and loving Father 
will obtain, and will bring peace and joy to mary a 
sorrowing heart. 


a 


Tae man who has learned to take things as they 
come, and to let go as they depart, has mastered one 
of the arts of cheerful and contented living. The 
fatality of chasing after happiness, and the fatuity 
of clinging to sorrow, are illustrated on every side. 

good many of the disappointments in life come 
from trying to fly kites after the string has broken, 
or from looking for gold in the fabled pot at the base 
of the rainbow. Vision that takes in the far-off and 
far-up is a compensation for many lacks; but the 
gift of seeing what is near, and utilizing that which 
is within reach, is more valuable for every-day use. 
A great many people are sighing for the measureless 
opportunities of eternity who don’t know the value 
of an hour. The boon of a new chance in the other 
world is craved most by those who have thrown 
away their chances here. The unreasonableness of 
human expectations is only equaled by the neglect 
of human opportunities. Lowell says of Chaucer 
that he was “the first great poet who treated To-day 
as if it were as good as Yesterday.” It is an even 
more admirable thing to treat To-day as if it were 
better than To-morrow.— Exchange. 


Ss 
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MARRIAGES. 


HANCOCK—LIPPINCOTT.—On Second month 
18th, 1885, under the care of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Charles Hancock, son of Joseph Hancock, deceased, 
and Lydia Lippincott, daughter of Asa R. and Han- 
nah D. Lippincott, of Moorestown, N. J. 


MATTISON—PEARSON.—On Second mo. 12th, 
1885, in Solebury, Bucks co., Pa., under the care of 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, Asher 
on and Huldah A. Pearson, both of the former 
place. 


- Sse. 3 => 











“DEATHS its 





BALLINGER.—On Third mo. 6th, 1885, near Hart- 
ford N. J., Lizzie A., wife of Chalkley M. Ballenger. 


BETTS.—On Third-day evening, Third month 3d 
1885, Sarah T., widow of Cyrus Betts, aged 78 years; 
a minister of Abington Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


CLOUD.—On Ninth mo. 10th, 1884, Hilbein Cloud, 
son of Enoch W. and Anna Mary Cloud, of Philadel- 
phia, in his 30th year. 


MICHENER.—On Second mo. 17th, 1885, at her 
residence, Johnsville, Bucks co., Pa., Esther Miche- 
ner, widow of Absalom Michener, in the 85th year of 
her age ; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 

For the last five years she was almost entirely con- 
fined to her bed, enduring much suffering at times, | 
which she bore with Christian patience and resigna- 
tion; throughout her sickness she retained a cheerful 
interest in her friends, and warmly welcomed them to | 
her bedside; overlooking her bodily ailments, she dwelt | 
on the abundant blessings bestowed upon her by her | 
Heavenly Father in whom she placed her faith and | 








trust. We fully believe her work was done in the | 
daytime, by the assurance given that she felt nothing | 
in her way, and was ready and waiting to go at her | 
Maker’s call, but not one moment before His time. | 


McMILLAN.—On Eleventh mo. 26th, 1884, Jacob 
MeMillan, in the 89th year of his age; an elder of | 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. 5 | 

He was a native of York county, Pa., and removed | 
to Ohio, in the spring of 1838, and settled on the farm | 
on which he died. His mental and physical health | 
were unusually preserved up to the time of his last | 
illness, about three weeks previous to his death. His | 
last days were marked with a peaceful serenity, and | 
he often expressed the desire that, as he was ready for 
the change, he might not be continued longer in mu- | 
tability. 


NEEDLES.—Suddenly on Third mo. 10th, 1885, 
Anne M. Needles, wife of the late Caleb H. Needles, 
in the 66th year of her age; a member of the Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends of (Race street), Philadelphia. 


TOMLINSON.—On First-day morning, Second mo. | 
8th, 1885, at San Antonio, Texas, where be was so- | 
journing for the benefit of his health, Isaac N. Tomlin- 
son, son of Carverand Mary Ann Tomlinson, of Mount | 
Palatine, Putnam co., Lllinois, in the 29th year of his | 


age. 





WHATEVER may be done by the cradle-side or the 
hearthstone, to promote the spirit of peace and amity, 
let us do. Let us breathe into unfolding infancy the 
soul of Love. Let us touch for our daughters the key- 
note of the angel’s song. Let us point our young 
sons to the rock of St. Helena, and tell them that the 
glory of the warrior is but remorse, when (od taketh 
away the soul.— Lydia H. Sigourney. 





\C. Martindale. 


MEETIN’ OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR INCREASING 
INTEREST IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


On Third mo. 6th, Race Street Meeting-house was 
well filled with persons interested to promote the wel- 
fare of the Society of Friends. This is the third 
and largest meeting of this kind which has been 
held; this meeting and the preceding one holding 
two sessions. It is gratifying to see so many from 
neighboring Meetings, as it gives evidence of a wide- 
spread interest, and we cannot but believe that the de- 
sire and the power to recuperate are as widely extended 
throughout our Society as the declension has been. 

After the reading of the minutes of last meeting, 
a proposition from Annie Caley Dorland was read 
as forwarded by the Executive Committee. It re- 
commended Friends, in their different neighborhoods, 
to form associations for social mingling and intellec- 
tual improvement. It is believed that thereby much 
good would be done by bringing those of different 
ages together face to face and establishing a closer 
interest between them. By interesting our young 
members in that which is valuable, we may hope to 
secure their adherence to our religious Society in 
their maturer years. 

A. Flitcraft thought the proposition good for lite- 
rary improvement, but he did not think the object 
of this movement was literary culture, as that will 
never build up the walls of our Zion. If the devo- 
tional is neglected, the literary and social will be of 
but little avail. The influence of the Holy Spirit 
gave the founders of our Society power to gather. 
A. C. Dorland explained that her motive was to 





| promote religious culture, believing that the warm 
| upspringing of heart to heart cannot be separated 


from the tender movings of our religious nature. 

Unity with the proposition was expressed by Isaac 
He would draw no line between 
the social, literary and religious, for he had seen in 
many neighborhoods that such intercourse as was 
proposed had secured the interest and co-operation of 
those who had become the bone and sinew of our 
religious Society. 

Lydia A. Schofield inquired what is true religion, 
but a fulfiliment of all the laws of our being in ac- 
cordance with the Divine will. Our bodies are to 
be cared for, our moral, social and intellectual na- 


| tures are to be trained and our spiritual growth pro- 
|moted. Anything which adds to the training of these 
| interdependent powers helps us to the higher life. 


Thomas H. Speakman, in uniting with the propo- 
sition, said that our religious meetings are an estah- 
lished thing, and this social and literary interming- 


| ling is to build up an interest in them; there is no 


conflict. He also approved of a course of lectures. 
Elizabeth W. Smith approved, and cited the ex- 
perience of Friends in Wilmington, where a well- 


| attended course of lectures conduced to the religious 


work of our Society. 

M. E. Janney thought the love which we have to- 
ward God draws us one to another in love; that we 
want to meet and encourage each other. 

Dr. Parry inquired whether we sufficiently in- 
dulge our social nature. In some places the young 
Friends seldom meet in a social way with their elders 
and a restraint is put upon them. We should en- 
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deavor to break up this custom and acquaint them 
-with one another ; thus will they be drawn to mingle 
together in our meetings. 

C. M. Biddle believed Friends have too long been 
a negative Society, and as the question presses upon 
us “what skall the young do?” the meetings will 
find that it is their duty to attend to the matters 
which this proposition has in view. Committees of 
the meetiug should take charge of the literary and 
social entertainment of the members, instead of sim- 
ply resting on a protest against places of amuse- 
ment. 

After a very full expression of unity, it was pro- 
posed to refer the paper back to the Executive Com- 
mittee, but it was decided to give it in charge of a 
special committee to suggest means for carrying it 
into effect, of which A. C. Dorland was made chair- 
man. 

E. M. Davis was surprised that there was so much 
haste in closing the consideration of this most im- 
portant matter ; for while we are united in the object, 
we are divided as to the means. 
made a means of holding us together; the more we 
mingle the more we agree. 

It was proposed that the next meeting should be 
Fourth month 10th, which was agreed to. The 


from Robert Janney, Thomas Garrigues, H. W. 
Lloyd and George Watson. These were referred to 
the Executive Committee. A circular prepared by 
the Executive Committee was read ; it will be found 
elsewhere. A proposition reported from the Execu- 
tive Committee was next read as follows: “Is it ad- 
visable to increase our birthright membership with- 
out any limitation or responsibilities ?” 

C. M. Biddle felt that birthright membership 
needed examination; it has been one of our idols, 
There will be a proposition from Burlington Quarter 
submitted to our next Yearly Meeting asking for an 
extension of this right, and we ought to investigate 
and be informed upon the subject. He thought this 
birthright assisted parents in the care of their chil- 
dren. He would be in favor of extending it to chil- 
dren who have but one parent a member, and at the 
age of 21 or 25 calling upon them to decide whether 
they would remain in the Meeting. This course, he 
believed, would incite parents to greater care in pre- 
paring their children for this decision, and the chil- 
dren to a more active examination of our principles 
and testimonies, and moreover.the Church would be 
aroused to see why the young were drawn away. 


Richard Watson did not agree with those who | 


thought birthright membership one of our weak- 


nesses, he believed it was a means of preservation. | 


We see on every side young people being kept in 
our Society by this means, who, in their maturer 
years, will value their membership as they do not 
now. The children of the faithful have ever been 
considered the wards of the Church. To baptize in 
infancy, to instruct in childhood and to confirm in 


nations. Friends have omitted these ceremonies as 
shadows and types, but this does not absolve us from 
our duties. It has been the aim of our Society to 
keep its membership pure by disowning those who do 


The social may be | 











not come up to its standard. He approved of ex” 
tending birthright membership. a 

Many other Friends expressed their views, and the 
time to close this interesting meeting came all too 
soon. It was thought that even this full considera- 
tion of the subject had left many puints untouched, 
and it was decided to bring it up at our next meet- 
ing. Three propositions were offered as amendments 
to thatof C. M. Biddle, which were still under consider- 
ation when the meeting adjourned, and are as follows : 
1st. proposition—It is the sense of this association 
that the right of membership should be extended to 
children where one of the parents is a member, upon 
the request of such parent. 2d proposition—That it 
is the judgment of this association that children who 
have one parent a member of our Meeting, should, 
on application of the parents, have all the rights of 
membership during their minority; but, before ar- 
riving at the age of 25, said children should decide 
whether they should remain members or not. 3d 
proposition—All children, with one parent only a 
member, born after the adoption of this rule, shall 


be recorded as members, if both parents give their 


written consent thereto. : 
Ata meeting of the Executive Committee, held 


/Third month 6th, 1885, the following address was 
meeting then adjourned to 73 o’clock in the evening. | 


At the evening session, propositions were read | 


adopted and directed to be forwarded to each mem- 
ber of the Association, in pursuance of the authority 
given by the Association at its meeting held Second 


' month 27th, 1885: 


‘To the Members of the Association for Increasing 
Interest in the Society of Friends: 

“ At a meeting of the Association, held on the 6th 
of Second month, 1885, a minute was adopted as fol- 
lows, and referred to the Executive Committee of the 
Association, to be acted upon as way might open : 


“*There are different conditions of growth and experience 
in religious life, and some of our members need and have the 
right to claim more instruction concerning our principles and 
testimonies, than they now receive in our organization. Pro- 
perly conducted First-day Schools, seeming to meet a great 
wantamongst us, should receive the full endorsement, supervi- 
sion and support of our Meetings.’ 


‘* Tt is known to many Friends that the important 
subject thus presented will claim the attention of the 
Yearly Meeting at its coming session. The report of 
the Committee ‘on Deficiencies,’ containing a recom- 


| mendation in the same general direction (see extracts 


of Yearly Meeting, 1884), will come up for considera- 


| tion ; and, in addition, a minute adopted in Burling- 


ton Quarterly Meeting (after approval in a Prepara- 
tive and Monthly Meeting), will be presented as 
follows : 


“*TIn pursuance of suggestions by the Committee on Defi- 
ciencies, as shown in their report to our late Yearly Meeting, 
this Meeting, with the view of incorporating some of said 
suggestions in our Discipline, is united in proposing such 
change or addition toitas will permit Preparativeand Monthly 
Meetings to recognize, and, as way opens, to extend a guarded 
care over the First-day Schools within their limits.’ 


‘Desiring to promote a full understanding of the 
subject amongst Friends, this Committee thinks it 
right to call their attention, at this point, to the fact 
that while it is most desirable to have for the First- 


| day Schools the recognition and aid of the Yearly 
youth has been the course pursued by many denom- | 


Meeting, it does not need that there should be any 
change in the Discipline, or any addition to it, in 
order that Monthly Meetings may assume charge of 
the First-day Schools now indulged by them. The 
way is already open for such a step in any case where 
it may be best to take it. The Monthly Meeting of 
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Friends of Philadelphia (meeting at Fifteenth and | 
Race streets), has for more than a year recognized and 
extended, through a committee, care over the First- 
day Schools held in its house; and has recently em- 
phasized the fact of this oversight by the appointment 
of a new committee for the purpose, and the appro- 
priation of funds from its treasury to aid the school 
work. The Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Green street, Philadelphia, at its sitting on the 19th 
of Second month, 1885, adopted the following minute: | 


“* After serious consideration (of communications received), 
the following Friends were appointed to co-operate, as way 
may open,in the care of the First-day Schools belonging to 
this Meeting; and, in conjunction with a committee of “The 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia,” in the care of 
Girard Avenue First-day Schools.’ 


‘In the line of the action taken by these and other 
Monthly Meetings, it is felt to be desirable that all 
who may find themselves ready to do so, should pro- | 
ceed as promptly as practicable, in order to advise the | 
Yearly Meeting of their procedure, and thus to give 
that body the fullest light that may be had on the | 
subject. At the same time, this Association desires | 
to extend a friendly caution in behalf of a patient but 
earnest solicitude for that cordial unity in the Monthly 
Meetings, without which their approval of the Schools | 
would be of diminished value. In order that there | 
shall be such ‘ endorsement, supervision and support,’ | 
as this Association has expressed its desire for, there 
must be on the part of the Meetings a sincere and un- 
reserved good-will toward the Schools. For the se- 
curing of this, the anticipated action of the Yearly 
Meeting is not needful asa matter of discipline, but 
is valuable as an evidence of the care of our religious | 
body, and will have an important influence. We had 
much better wait for it than to proceed in any case 
where Monthly Meetings feel unprepared to give 
their full assent to a proposal for assuming the care of 
their Schools until formally sanctioned by the Yearly 
Meeting. 

‘“‘ Signed by direction of the Executive Committee, 

‘“ NATHANIEL E. JANNEY, Secretary.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


EISENACH. 


AN AMERICAN STUDENT'S CHRISTMAS OUTING. 








From Weimar to Eisenach was only a ride of a 
couple of hours, and our American friend’s cheerful 
talk made it so short, she has seen so much and can 
tell it all so interestingly. Once in Eisenach we | 
hastened to the Hotel zum Kronprinz, where we were 
soon at rest under the great feather beds. The next | 
morning we rose late, dressed hastily, and as we were 
eating our breakfast of coffee and eggs, we made our 
plans for the day. It was a cold, gray winter morn- 
ing,and the snow on the streets made that craunching 
noise under the sleigh that tells of great cold. Our 
sleigh was two-seated, with the driver so muffled up 
in his light yellow overcoat, with three little capes 
all of different lengths, that we had to fairly scream 
to attract his attention when we wanted to ask any 
questions. As we went through some of the narrow 
streets of the quaint old town, we could almost touch 
the houses on either side with our hands. 

The town is full of associations that cluster around 
Luther’s memory, and as our horses pulled us up the 
steep hill to the castle, where Luther passed that year 
of forced inactivity after his bold refusal to take 
back his words at the diet of Worms, and where he 
worked at the translation of the Bible, we thought 





often of him, and wondered if Eisenach at the foot 
of the hill looked the same to his eyes as it did to 
ours. It was a beautiful winter scene that we had 
after a quarter of an hour’s ride. The trees were 
covered with snow, each twig delicaiely frosted, and 
suddenly, from a bend in the road, we saw the castle, 
Schloss Wartburg, crowning the mountain, and seem- 
ing almost above our heads. In summer it must be 
most beautiful here, for the road goes winding up the 
mountain through the woods, and crossed now and 
then by the steep footpath. Nearly arrived at the 
top one must get out and climb a little distance on 
foot, as in winter it is not safe for the horses to go 


farther up. Every now and then,we had to stop to 


take in the beautiful view over the Thuringian woods, 
the hills stretching around us and down into the 
Marienthal, a lovely valley, that lies just below, along 
the road. We went through the castle gate, into the 
restaurant and soon found the guide. As we were 
let through the great heavy doors into the corridors, 
we wondered whether in those olden times they ever 
were warm enough in the castle, such an icy blast 
struck us that we shivered through all our wraps, 
and kept moving briskly, to keep up the circulation. 
The castle was founded in 1070 and in 1850 was re- 
built and adorned as it was supposed to have been in 
those days. Of course not much from Luther’s time 
has been preserved, but the guide points out the old 
and the new very faithfully. We saw first the room 
devoted to St. Elisabeth, adorned with pictures out 
of her life, painted by Moritz von Schwind, a noted 
German artist of this century. To the readers of 
the Schonberg Cotta Family, the story of the Heilige 
(saint) Elisabeth will be familiar. She was the 


| countess of Thiiring’an, and lived here on the Wart 


burg. Of her the legend says, that she was very 
kind to the poor, giving them bread and much alms, 
whereas her husband was hard and cruel, and on 


| meeting her one day riding her horse with her apron 


full of bread for the poor, he harshly demanded 


| what she had. The countess, trembling at his angry 


words, answered that she had roses, and when re- 
quested to show them, behold the bread had by 
miracle been turned to roses. This legend is repre- 


| sented in a painting among others from her life. The 


Landgraf-room is similarly decorated with paintings, 
the subject being the war of the poets before the 
Count, at the time of Minnes angers of Germany. 
We went hastily through the various other rooms, the 
armory, and the great hall for festivals and the chapel ; 
but of all the rooms in the castle that in which 
Luther lived and worked was the most interesting to 
us. A small unpretentious room it is, with a beauti- 
ful view from the window over the woods. On one 
side we saw the spot where the famous ink spot is 
said to have been. The wood has been cut all away 
by the untiring relic hunters. The guide assured us 
that the Englander (Englishmen) had done it, 


| but we do not doubt that many a German con- 


tributed his share to the defacement. We were 
shown Luther’s bed, an old fashioned square bed- 
stead and the green stone, part of which dates from 
his time, and also his foot-stool. Our guide left us 
to ramble in the court-yard as we chose, and we 
climbed the snow-covered steps to the top of the 
wall next to the south tower, and had a beautiful 
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view over the surrounding hills with their fir trees, 
the castle behind us taking us back into the past 
centuries with its towers and battlements anid isolated 
silt. Very lonely and deserted it looked as we 
again mounted the sleigh, and the half-frozen horses 
hastened away with us. This beautiful castle com- 
mands a view of the country for miles, and shows 
that the warlike men of those days knew well how 
to select the best places for their castles, they needed 
to be well protected by nature as well as art in those 
stormy times. 

As we drove through the town the driver pointed 
out the house where Luther, as a poor boy, trying to 
study, was taken in by Frau Ursula Cotta. It was 
a comfortable looking quaint old building. 

One learns to appreciate and admire Luther’s 
ability and courage the more one learns about those 
days of storm and oppression of all kinds. The 
German nation has cause to reverence the memory 
of its great reformer, not only for what he did for 
the cause of religion, in shaking off the popish 
fetters, but also for the impulse that he gave to the 
German language itself, raising it in the esteem of 
the cultivated class. 

We had just time to eat our dinner and make the 
train back for Halle; and after giving good-bye to 
our pleasant traveling companion, who went on to 
Nuremberg, one of Germany’s oldest towns, we were 
soon seated in the “coupé,” and Eisenach, the Wart- 
burg and our two days trip were things of the past. 


Halle, Prussia, Second mo. 14th, 1885, Pa. 





DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Extract from an address by President Mills, of Earlham, 








The perpetuity of our Church as a body of Chris- 
tians holding positive distinctive views, depends in a 
very large degree upon the care that is taken of the 
boys and girls who are found in our midst. I[t is a 
saying of the Talmud, born of the experience of 


breath of the children in the schools.” On the same 
authority, it is asserted that “ Jerusalem was destroyed 
because the education of children was neglected.” 
And again, “A town wherein there is no school must 
perish.” “ He that hath an ear let him hear” what 
these ancient sayings proclaim to the people called 
Quakers to-day: That Church in which the educa- 
tion of the young is neglected must perish. 


Archbishop Manning used to say, “Give me the | 


children of England for twenty years, and England 
shall be Catholic.” The opposite of the principle 
involved in this assertion holds equally true. Let 
the Society of Friends put the education of its chil- 
dren entirely out of its own hands—let it turn them 
over for instruction and training to the neighboring 


Churches or to the State for twenty years, and at the | 


end of that time there will be found very few “ boys 
and girls playing in the streets” of Quakerdom. 
The time was when the Holy Scriptures were more 
prominent in the programmes of the Christian col- 
leges of this land than they are to-day. I believe it 
is a matter of history that at one time in Harvard 
College one of the necessary conditions upon which 
a young man could receive a diploma was that he 








should be able to translate both the Old and the 
New Testament out of the original tongues into the 
Latin. So far as I can learn, no such provision 
exists in the Harvard curriculum to-day. In cer- 
tain Western colleges of good standing it was for- 
merly required that students should have three 
recitations a week in the Holy Scriptures. But at 
present comparatively little attention is given to 
Biblical instruction in our higher institutions of 
learning outside the theological departments. Some 
colleges include the evidences of Christianity in their 
courses of study, but the essential truths of the 
Christian religion often have little place in the 
work of their class-rooms. Almost might we say 
that, as in the inn at Bethlehem of old, so in the 
institutions of learning to-day, there is no room for 
Him. In not a few colleges it would seem that 
the attempt is made to eliminate as far as possible 
everything that is distinctively Christian from the 
training of students. ‘They are becoming more and 
more schools exclusively devoted to science, litera- 
ture and art. 

The work to which, as a people, we are called, 
demands increased intelligence and mental power, 
as well as increased consecration and faith. ‘Time 
was when, in some parts of Great Britain and 
America, no benevolent enterprise of any magnitude 
was projected without one or more Friends were to 
be found among its leaders; no humanitarian work 
without at least a mixture of Quaker thought and 
enthusiasm contributing to its success. In that day 
spirituality, intelligence, character counted for more 
than numbers in the Society of Friends. “There 
were giants in those days.” The intensity of Quaker 
life and thought left its impress upon the civilization 
of the age. Ina recent letter from John Bright to 
a Friend in the West, alluding to our increasing 
membership as a Church in America, he expresses 
the conviction that our influence upon our Govern- 
ment is not so great in proportion to our numbers 


as is that of the English Friends upon the British 
God’s chosen people, that “the world is saved by the | 


Government. He suggests as an explanation of 
this difference the fact that less attention has been 
given to the education of Friends with us than with 
them. It is a lesson to which we should give heed. 


| In England Friends are mingling in political move- 


ments. Their intelligence and force of character 
give them influence upon public questions. ‘This is 
the direct result of the careful education which for 
generations they have given to their membership. 
In this country, as a Church, it is to be feared we 
have lost ground in this respect. 

Important social and political interests call for 
our co-operation. No question looms up before this 
nation to-day with greater magnitude than that of 
temperance. It has come as a dividing issue in 
local and State, if not in national, politics, and it has 
evidently come to stay. The Society of Friends has 


become identified with the anti-liquor movement, as 


it was formerly with the anti-slavery cause. In some 
localities there is set before us an open door for ef- 
fective work in furtherance of this great reform. The 
same may be said of our relations to the peace ques- 
tion and the divorce laws and other great public 
interests. We need to be alive to these questions and 
influential in bringing about their settlement in ac- 
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cordance with the teachings of Christ. Would that 
our denomination, to which God has given great 
and precious truths to hold up before the world, 
might abundantly increase, both in vigor of its spir- 
itual life and in the clearness of its apprehension of 
the truths of nature and of grace. To do this is far 
better than to fill up our ranks with thousands of 
members who have no common bond of belief and 
purpose. ‘ ‘ ° . : ‘ , ° 

It is told of Horace Mann that at one time he was 
invited to make an address at the opening of a re- 
formatory school whose buildings had been erected at 
great expense. In the course of his remarks he as- 
serted that if the school should succeed in reforming 
only one boy the result would be worth the cost. 
Afterward a gentleman asked him whether his state- 
ment that the salvation of a single Jad would com- 
pensate so great an outlay was not a trifle overdrawn. 
Promptly and with convincing earnestness came the 
reply, “ Not if it were my boy.” In like manner 
must we answer those who stagger at the cost of 
building up an efficient educational system in a 


Church having so small a membership as ours.— The 
Student. 
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THE CALIFORNIA QUAIL. 


... Within the past few weeks, seven of these beauti- 
ful creatures havecome to our grounds every few days, 
—three males and four females— for each sex can be 
readily distinguished by the diversity of plumage. The 
male birds are rather the largest, of lighter color and 
more richly hued, with brighter spotted and streaked 
head and breast. The females are of a more sombre 
appearance and less variegated. The color of all is 
a pretty brown, relieved by a rich lavender from the 
throat downward, not unlike some of the shades of 
the Friends’ shawls worn by our grandmothers. The 
black and white spots and streaks around the under 
parts of the head, and on the tips of their wings, 
blend harmoniously. 

The ‘symmetry and grace of the California quail, 
with the single, black, plume-like feather that adorns 
the head, and which it moves at pleasure, places it 
first on the list as the handsomest game bird in the 
world. Such is the testimony of an old and skillful 
Taxidermist of this coast, who has made birds his 
study “and knows whereof he speaks.” And I don’t 
think he is far wrong; for, if studied closely, there is 
something about the quail that challenges our admi- 
ration, and gives us an interest in it beyond any 
other bird I have ever seen. 

Those who have observed the habits and character- 
istics of the California quail, inform us it is not un- 
common to see a mother bird with a brood of forty 
or fifty little chicks following her; only the strongest 
survive when they start out in their long wanderings, 
aud thus the hardiest are perpetuated. 

The Mountain Quail of California are said to be 
more handsome than those of the valleys, although 
it is not easy to detect any real difference between 
them. 

While staying at the house of a friend some years 
since, au amusing and unlooked for incident occurred 
in connection with these birds. Some chickens, almost 
fully grown, were feeding in the back yard when a 
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smali bevy of these fearless intruders appeared upon 
th2 scene. With remarkable boldness and rapidity 
one of the male birds struck at the fowls, and as one 
after another retired discomfited from the field, he 
walked to and fro in a proud, defiant manner, keep- 
ing his vanquished enemies at bay. I could not help 
indulging in a laugh, and mentally admiring the 
courage of the little combatant, as he chattered and 
blustered about in the midst of his seemingly pleased 
companions, whilst they devoured the chickens’ feast. 

The quail of this coast are larger and prettier than 
those of the Eastern States, and seem more nearly 
allied to the partridge in color, shape and size, but 
their plumage is still more soft and glossy. 

In the solitude of our great mountain ranges, 
where nature asserts her wild supremacy, protected 
there by the giant red woods; in our delightful foot- 
hills where the wide spreading live oaks cast their 
broad shadows on the green sward; in the deep 
canyons, or lovely sequestered dells with which our 
wonderful State abounds; here, in the company of 
“ babbling brooks,” half concealed by the shrubbery, 
the tangled grasses and pretty wild flowers, is the 
home and the haunt of these beautiful birds. . . . 
—John Bell, in the Friend. 





TRUE CHARITY. 


“Some one talked of the pains taken to provide 
the poor with recipes for making good dishes out of 
their ordinary means. ‘I dislike all such interfe- 
rence,’ he said, ‘all your domiciliary, kind imperti- 
nent visits. They are all pretty much felt like in- 
sults, and do no manner of good. Let people go 
their own way, in God’s name. How would you 
like to have a nobleman coming to teach you how to 
dish up your beefsteak into a French kickshaw ? 
Let the poor alone in their domestic habits. Protect 
them; treat them kindly, trust them; but let them 
enjoy in quiet their dish of porridge and their pota- 
toes and herrings, or whatever it may be,—for any 
sake don’t torment them with your fashionable soups. 
And take care,’ he added, ‘ not to give them anything 
gratis, except when they are under the gripe of im- 
mediate misery,—what they think misery. Consider 
it a sin to do anything to make them lose the pre- 
cious feeling of independence. For my part, I very 
rarely give anything away. Now, for instance, this 
pile of branches which has been thinned out this 
morning is placed here for sale for the poor people’s 
fires; and I am perfectly certain that they are more 
grateful to me for selling it at the price I do (which 
you may be sure is no great matter) than if I were 
to give them ten times the quantity for nothing. 
Every shilling collected in this and other similar 
manner goes to a fund which pays the doctor for 
his attendance on them when they are sick, and this 
is my notion of charity.’”—From Lockhart’s Life of 
Sir Walter Scott. 








THERE is a class of religionists who believe that 
every one should go into mission work of some kind 
praying to be enabled to perform it; and there is 
another class who believe that the call to enter into 
mission work, is as necessary as the strength to per- 


| form it. 
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POETRY. 


PATIENT WITH THE LIVING. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Sweet friend, when thou and I are gone 
Beyond earth’s weary labor, 

When small shall be our need of grace 
From comrade or from neighbor, 

Passed all the strife, the toil, the care, 
And done with all the sighing, 

What tender truth shall we have gained, 
Alas! by simply dying ! 


Then lips too chary of their praise 
Will tell our merits over, 

And eyes too swift our faults to see 
Shall no defect discover. 

Then hands that would not lift a stone 
Where stones were thick to cumber 
Our steep hill-path, will scatter flowers 

Above our pillowed slumber. 


Sweet friend, perchance both thou and I, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 

Should take the earnest lesson home,— 
Be patient with the living. 

To-day’s repressed rebuke may save 
Our blinding tears to-morrow : 

Then patience, e’en when keenest edge 
May whet a nameless sorrow. 


’Tis easy to be gentle when 

Death’s silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best 

Through memory’s mystic glamour ; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 

Ere love is past forgiving, 
To take the tender lesson home,— 
Be patient with the living. 





A SOLITARY WAY. 


Proverbs xiv, 10: I. Corinthians ii, 11, 


There is a mystery in human hearts, 
And though we be encircled by a host 
Of those who love us well, and are beloved, 
To every one of us, from time to time, 
There comes a sense of utter loneliness. 
Our dearest friend is ‘‘ stranger’’ to our joy, 
And cannot realize our bitterness. 
‘* There is not one who really understands, 
Not one to enter into all I feel ;’’ 
Such is the cry of each of us in turn. 
We wander in ‘ a solitary way,’ 
No matter what or where our lot may be; 
Each heart, mysterious even to itself, 
Must live its inner life in solitude. 
— Selected. 
eR i 
THROUGH love to light! Oh, wonderful the way, 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day ! 
From darkness and from sorrow of the night 
To morning that comes singing o’er the sea. 
Through love to light! Through light, O God, to thee, 
Who art the love of love, the eternal light of light! 


—Richard Watson Gilder, in Tender and True. 
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SEEK not, ye sons of those who till the soil, 
For other fields in life than those ye reap! 
Better by far the sweat of honest toil, 
The rest of honest labor’s tranquil sleep, 
Than all the bubbles of the outliiina’s dream— 
The cares which rack the statesman’s anxious brains 
The uncertain ventures of the merchant’s scheme, 
Or all the doubtful paths for fame and gain! 


THE PRESENT DEPRESSION. 


A contributor to Christian Register writes thus 
from Manchester, England : 


A few night since, we had Thomas Hughes speak- 
ing to us here in Manchester. In the course of his 
noble utterance, he stated a problem deeper than that 
which agitates our politicians. From the mint and 
anise, he descended into the weightier matters of our 
life. It is the problem that stares us in the face,— 
the problem which we all feel very deeply,—and is 
enough to convince some of us, at least, that our 
huge frame, Christian though we label it, is not con- 
structed right. Hughes says: “Oiten before within 
living memory there have been times of depression 
and stagnation in trade, but never anything like that 
of the present time. One universal cry of distress is 
going up from every great trade and industry in the 
land. And what is that cry? Surely, the strangest 
that ever went up from any great trading community 
till now: ‘Too much corn. Too much sugar. Too 
much cotton. Too much labor. Too much, in 
short, of every species of wealth; and yet our mer- 
chants and manufacturers are being ruined, while 
two-thirds, at least, of our people are underfed, badly 
clothed, miserably housed. Does any one believe 
that this can last? Power is passing rapidly into 
the hands of those who are underfeil, badly clothed, 
miserably housed. How long, with all their patience, 
would they respect those huge and unused accumula- 
tions of all that they and their children need? 
How, then, has this come about, and what is the 
remedy ?” 

This is the problem, truly and soberly stated by 
Tom Hughes. For himself, he answered it thus,— 
with an answer that commends itself to every man 
whose conscience is enlightened of Him who loveth 
righteousness and judgeth the people on earth: We 
have come to this pass “ because the nation has for- 
gotten who is the Lord of trades, and so has not 
obeyed the laws he has laid down for conduct. 

“Our fathers would not know thy ways, and thou 
hast left them to their own. And what have our 
ways been? A feverish, eager struggle by every 
man for himself. Free competition was proclaimed 
as the sole adjuster of supply and demand,—the 
semi-sacred law of trade; and so every man’s hand 
had been against his neighbor, until the keenest and 
least scrupulous, instead of the wisest and most up- 
right, men have come to the front, and got the con- 
trol of almost every branch of industry and trade. 
Your coach will be over the precipice before you 


know it, unless the horses can be turned into the 
right road !” 





cE i 


Who fathoms the Eternal thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan ? 

The Lord is God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man. 


I dimly guess from blessing known 
Of greater out of sight ; 
And with the chastened Psalmist own 
His judgments, too, are right. 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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WHEN all is holiday, there are no holidays.— Lamb. 
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FRIENDS’ 
_LOCAL INFORMATION. 





SaLeM QuARTERLY MEETING, held on the 5th 
inst., at Woodstown, N. J., was very largely attended. 
The day being pleasant, many strangers from neigh- 
boring Meetings were present, but no ministers with 
minutes. There was, however, much public service, 
and the power of gospel testimony was perceptibly 
felt. Amongst those who ministered were Watson 
Tomlinson, Isaac C. Martindale and others. To 
gather with Friends religiously, and also to enjoy 
the social commingling, many had come quite a dis- 
tance, and the occasion was one of profit. 





JONATHAN W. PLummenr, of Chicago, in the pros- 
ecution of his work among the members of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, visited 16 families and 58 persons 
in all, besides holding several meetings. 

He was in attendance at Blue River Quarterly 
Meeting, held on the 28th ult., which was a good 
meeting; and, after a brief stay in Bloomington, 
returned home for a short rest before entering fur- 
ther upon his Western mission. 





To SruDENTs OF THE CHAPPAQUA INSTITUTE: 

Greatly regretting the losses of pupils by fire and 
through interruption of studies, we are glad to an- 
nounce the proposed re-opening of the school on 
Third-day, Third month (March) 10th, 1885; when 
we hope to continue with the same teachers and the 
same company of students. Until a new and im- 
proved building can be erected, Managers have ar- 
ranged temporarily as follows: 

The Mansion and the Dr. Lambert house, on that 
which will be known by students as the “ Lambert ” 
or the “Leeds” property, have been secured, also the 
Holbrook place adjacent. These houses are sur- 
rounded by porticos, the windows extending to the 
floors, so that there are numerous avenues of escape 
in case of fire. We are thus in possession of ample 
accommodation for the work of the School, and pu- 
pils who are familiar with the premises will recall 
the grounds (containing rustic summer-houses and a 
fir forest) as being especially attractive. 

We trust, therefore, that as a result of our unfor- 
tunate experience, we shall complete the school year 
amid pleasanter surroundings, continuing the Win- 
ter term two weeks beyond the time named in the 
catalogue. ‘The post office address continues as be- 
fore. Respectfully, 

8. C. CoLLins. 

Chappaqua, N. Y., 1885. 


a 


Tue blind and cowardly spirit of evil is forever 
telling you that evil things are pardonable, and you 
shall not die for them, and that good things are im- 
possible, and you need not live for them. And, if 
you believe these things, you will find some day, to 
your cost, that they are untrue. Therefore, I pray you 
with all earnestness to prove, and know within your 
hearts, that all things lovely and righteous are possible 
for those who believe in their possibility, and who 
determine that, for their part, they will make every 
day’s work contribute to them.—John Ruskin. 
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THE LIBRARY. 





Development of English Literature and Language. 
By Alfred H. Welsh, A. M.—This excellent work 
from the press of 8S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, is 
now before us. The author divides the great subject 
into seven chapters, considering in the first three 
chapters the formative period of the language, from 
the days of the earliest primative inhabitants at the 
time of the Roman Conquest to the days of Kin 
Alfred. The fourth chapter is of the initiative aoe 
—of which the representative authors are Madeville, 
Wicliffeand Chaucer. The fifth chapter treats of the 
retrogressive period of superstition and the debase- 
ment of the church of ethics, of science, and of philo- 
sophy. The representative author is Caxton. 

The sixth chapter treats of the First Creative Period 
is represented by More, Sidney, Hooker, Raleigh, 
Spenser and Shakspeare. The Philosophie Period is 
that of which Lord Bacon and Milton are the high 
priests. Here ends the first volume. The second 
volume treats of the developments of the Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,—considering 
the steady development of great ideas, of ethics, and 
of philosophy up to the present,—ending with Emer- 
son, with whose utterances the writer of this work is 


| heartily and fully in sympathy. We approve this 


work as convenient in its arrangement, philosophic 
in spirit, ry interesting to the ordinary reader, and 
so far as we have examined it, it appears just and ac- 
curate and worthy to be placed in an honorable posi- 
tion in our highest institutions of learning. And we 
hardly know of any work of its kind more worthy of 
place in the family and public library. 

This brief notice is only the merest glimpse of a 
book of over one thousand large pages replete with 
high interest. We may hope in the future to make 
extracts from its treasure stores for our columns. 


A Natural History Reader and a Geographical 
Reader. By James Johonnot.—From the press of 
Appleton & Co. come these two fascinating books 
which, though prepared as school readers, are delight- 
ful summaries of information concerning the world we 
inhabit and its wonders, and the living creatures, © 
both animal and vegetable, which exist upon it. 
Since they are quite new, and are beautifully and ac- 
curately illustrated, they may be approved for First- 
Day School Libraries as well as for the school-room. 


Excellent type and paper and general elegance of 
finish are to be noted. 


Barnes’ New National Readers.—This series of five 
reading books from the publishing house of A.S. 
Barnes & Co., will look very tempting to teachers since 
they also are elegantly printed, artistically illustrat d, 
and furnished with most interesting and instructive 
literary extracts. Teachers alone can judge if they 
are superior to other reading books which they have 
in use. Changes are expensive and should not be 
imposed on schools without good reason. 


ANOTHER School History of the United States comes 
to usfrom Butler, of Philadelphia, and William Ware 
& Co., of Boston.—It is prepared by Horace E. Scudder, 
of Boston, who has aimed above all things to make 
the book clear, reasonable and attractive. He -has 
striven to unfold the logic of events; while brevity is 
essential to his purpose. 

We see no special fault to find with this book. It 
is properly illustrated by historic maps, by interest- 
ing engravings and by pictures of the colored seals of 
all the States. Kut whether it is needed in our schools 
we cannot be sure, since there are so many excellent 
works with just about the same scope. 

We find the chapters which treat of Po and 
Politics very suitable for the study of our future 
citizens, and the chapters which give the particulars 
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of the settlement of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
are just to Friends. 


THE Series of three School Geographies published 
by the University Publishing Company, of New York, 
originally prepared by M. T. Maury, are, we should 
think, all that Geographies can be; but only the 
intelligent, practical teacher can be sure which series 
among the many presented is the most worthy to be 
introduced into our schools. 


From William Ware & Co., of Boston, we have 
Principles and Practiceof Bookkeeping. By.Hutchin- 
son & Parker, a practical Accountant and a practical 
Schoolmaster. It claims to be plain, practical and 
thorough, and to bea book both for school and for 
home studies, and adapted for farmer and mechanic 
as fully as for the merchant. It seems to be highly 
approved by many competent authorities. All these 
to be found at Friends’ Book Store, 1020 Arch street. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Domestic.—The Forty-eighth Congress held an all- 
night session on the 3d and the morning of 4th, pass- 
ing many important bills and resolutions. 


Congress remained in session after daybreak, and 
the conference report on the Deficiency bill, and an 





agreement was reached on the Post-office Appropria- | 


tion bill. The Naval bill was agreed to later, and an 
agreement on the Sundry Civil bill followed. In the 
last hours the Grant Retirement bill passed. 
Congress completed all necessary business and ad- 
journed sine die at mid-day. 


The inauguration of Grover Cleveland into the Pre- 
sidency of the United States, according to the usual 


order, was consummated. The inaugural address was | 
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From Paris we have intelligence of French victo- 
ries in Tonquin. 


THERE is nothing specially favorable to the British 
arms in the latest despatches from Egypt. 


LONDON despatches of the 7th inst. state : 


Paris advices to-night state positively that it isan undoubted 
fact that the Government of Pekin has peremptorily ordered 
all the Chinese subjects at present residing in France as stu- 
dents to leave France. This and other happenings in the same 
line indicate to the observant that the condition of the pres- 
ent relations between China and France is more bellicose than 
ever. The Parisian papers deny the report that the French 
troops in Tonquin have been recently allowed by the Chinese 
to advance without serious opposition until they are at pres- 
ent so seriously entrapped that their position is perilous. The 
Chinese reports are to the effect that the entire advance of the 
French army is at present hemmed in in a remote and almost 
unknown region, from which they cannot escape and from 
which they cannot retire without suffering annihilation. 

Baron de Stael, the Russian ambassador to England, in an 
interview with a correspondent, said: ‘‘Gladstone has for 
years urged the Czar to peace. Why should Russia and Eng- 
land quarrel? Russia has unexcelled rights where she now is. 
Russia is perfectly willing that England should, if she so de- 
sires, annex Afghanistan. If she should do so, then Russia 
and England would be neighbors. As neighbors they could 


| better, because jointly, engage in the work of civilizing the 





The | 


vast Asian world.” 
A DESPATCH from London, of the 8th inst., says: 


This morning’s Observer says: “We understand that the 
Government has sent an emphatic demand to St. Petersburg 
for the withdrawal of the Russian troops on Afghan territory. 


| The despatch partook of the character of an ultimatum.” 


brief and clear, and the sentiments expressed, as well | 


as the pledges given, were thought unexceptionable. 
On the 5th inst. the extra session of the Senate 
opened at noon. The Cabinet list came at 12.10. The 
Senate immediately went into executive session. The 
Cabinet is as follows: 
Secretary of State—Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware. 
Secretary of the Treasury—Daniel Manning, of New York, 
Secretary of War—William C, Endicott, of Massachusetts. 
Secretary of the Navy—William C. Whitney, of New York. 
Secretary of the Interior—L. Q. C. Lamar, of Mississippi. 
Postmaster-General—W illiam F. Vilas, of Wisconsin. 
Alttorney-General—A. H. Garland, of Arkansas. 


nomination of his Cabinet. His second official act 
was to affix his signature to the commission of U. S. 
Grant as an officer on the retired list of the Army, 
with the rank of General. 


WE learn with pleasure that, in Baltimore, on the 
5th inst., at the night session of the M. E. Confer- | 
ence the sum of $30,000 was raised, which completes 
the $200,000 necessary to insure the establishment of 





ITEMS. 


THE wonderful carrying capacity of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company was demonstrated last week 
by the fact that on the 8d and 4th insts. fully $8,000 


| passengers were carried to Washington by the Penn- 
| sylvania Railroad Company from points on that com- 
| pany’s lines east of Pittsburg and Erie, including the 
| Northern Central, the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 


Baltimore, the Baltimore and Potomac, the Alexan- 


|dria and Fredericksburg, the West Jersey, and the 


Camden and Atlantic Roads. Estimating fifty pas- 
sengers to a car and nine cars to a train, it will beseen 


| that the company sent to the National Capital in those 
The first official act of President Cleveland was the | 


a Conference Seminary for the higher education of | 


women. 


Foreign.—Despatches from London of the 2d inst. | 
indicate that judicious diplomacy will be essential in 
order to preserve peace with Russia. Lord Granville 
has sent a long and important despatch to the Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister, concerning the occupation by 
Russian forces of points on the Afghan frontier. 


The advices on the 3d indicate that an agreement is | 
effected with the Russian Government on the Afghan | 
frontier question. Neither nation desires war. 


THERE have been received in London, despatches | 
from Egypt, stating that the British Garrison at Kas- | 


two days something like 760 cars and about 84 trains. 
‘And all this business was done,” said Mr. Boyd, 
‘‘without accident or delay, and without the slightest 
interference with our regular through , passenger traf- 
fic.’’—Hve. Bulletin. 


Dr. Cyrus Epson has reported to the New York 
board of Health a case of arsenical poisoning by wall 
paper in the house of Jay Dowd, 178 Lexington avenue. 
“The paper had gray and red flowers on gilt ground. 
A man and his wife, who slept in the room, developed 
catarrh, pharyngitis, migraine, conjunctivitis, cold ex- 


| tremities, muscular pains and sore joints and swelling 


of the salivary glands, A seamstress, who worked in 
the room displayed similarsymptoms. In wet weather 
all the symptoms were aggravated. The paper cost 
thirty-five cents a roll. It was bought from a Third 
avenue dealer, who purchased it from a Philadelphia 
manufacturer.” 





NOTICES. 


MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


sala has suffered a defeat in a sortie, with heavy loss. Third mo. 18th, at Race Street, 3 P. M. 


The garrison is in danger of famine, and is reduced 
to 600 and short of ammunition. 


. 19th, at Spruce Street, 10} A. M. 
i 19th, at Green Street, 3 P. M. 


“zr” 


























